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ABSTRACT 

This article is reprinted from a monthly publication 
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designing strategies for war/peace studies. Speaking on the topic in 
the title were: James Becker, director of Foreign Policy 
Association's school Service Program; Robert Freeman, director of 
Diablo Valley Education Project in California; william Nesbitt, 
director of Studies in International Conflict project; Betty Reardon, 
director of World Law Fund's School Program; and president of Bank 
Street College of Education, John Niemeyer, as moderator. Discussion 
gives some sharp insights into: 1) student attitudes on wars: 
inevitable and necessary; 2) problems in developing curriculum on 
war/peace; 3) world order and alternatives to the tradition of 
nation-state organization; 4) role of the school as an agent of 
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Understanding Peace and War 

Recently WPR invited several educators who have been 
developing new approaches to war/peace studies to a sympo- 
sium to discuss What Should Kids Be Taught About Peace 
and War? Their dialogue, which begins opposite, gives some 
sharp insights into why students acquire the notion that wars 
are inevitable and even necessary. One approach that they 
suggest for improving the study of war and peace is for teachers 
to use the classroom as a miniature society. By capitalizing on 
a conflict situation within the classroom, the teacher can help 
students to project their thinking to an understanding of how 
nations interact on the international level, even though inter- 
personal and international conflicts are not -altogether anal- 
ogous. The educators also agreed that schools should encourage 
students to think of alternatives to the traditional nation-state 
for organizing world society. 

In U.N- Takes Action to Protect the Sea, “The Last Fron- 
tier” (p. 10) , Clark Eichelberger retraces the steps taken by 
the 25th U.N. General Assembly leading toward the establish- 
ment of an international order for the sea. He discusses the 
work of the Seabed Committee and also probable items on the 
agenda of the forthcoming conference on the law of the sea. 

Our guest editorial, SALT Must Stop the Technological 
Race Toward Disaster (p. 12), is by Bernard T. Feld. He 
looks at the frantic pace of the nuclear arms race between 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union and observes, sadly, that “we’re 
running this race mainly against ourselves.” Feld concludes 
that hope for ending “this vicious circle of technological ploy 
and counterploy” lies in the SALT negotiations. 

Stanley de Smith examines the predicament of America’s 
remote Pacific trust territory in Micronesia’s Dilemma: U.S. 
Strategy vs. Self-Determination (p. 14). While many Micro- 
nesians would prefer independence, which is not practical from 
an economic standpoint, they would agree to a form of free 
association with the U.S. as a second choice. Free association 
would allow them to control their own affairs and, above all, 
their land. But the U.S. government is reluctant to give up 
ultimate control over Micronesia, especially in view of the 
impending evacuation of Okinawa. De Smith served as a con- 
stitutional adviser to the British government during the de- 
colonization of Mauritius and Fiji. 

In his review of Lin Piao: The Life arid Writings of China's 
Xew Ruler , by Martin Ebon, O. Edmund Clubb challenges 
the underlying assumption of the book by asking, Will Lin 
Piao Succeed Mao Tse-tung? (p. 17). Ebon claims that Lin 
"will be” Mao’s heir, but Clubb points out several reasons why 
Lin's future role in China cannot be predicted with certainty. 

Vietnamese Tell Their Own Stories (p. 19) in Between 
Two Fires: The Unheard Voices of Vietnam , which is reviewed 
by Don Luce. The book is a collection of personal essays 
written by South Vietnamese citizens who describe vividly 
and poignantly how the war has affected their lives. Recently, 
Dispatch News Service International reported that officials of 
the Saigon government took away Luce’s press credentials. 
“The action was apparently related to Luce’s role in exposing 
the Con Son tiger cages last July,” the news service said. 
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WHAT SHOULD KIDS BE TAUGHT 
ABOUT PEACE AND WAR? 



In this WPR symposium, a group of progressive educators who have been designing 
strategies for war/ peace studies examine how the schools can develop a 'radical' 
attitude in the minds of students: that wars are not inevitable and necessary. 



THE PARTICIPANTS 

James Becker is director of the Foreign Policy Association's School 
Services program , which has completed a report for the United States 
Office of Education on "Objectives, Needs and Priorities in Interna- 
tional Education ” He has also developed the educational game, 4t Dan- 
gerous Parallels /' and has produced a series of readings for teachers , en- 
titled New Dimensions. 

Robert Freeman is director of the Diablo Valley Education Project 
in Califonna. The project , which is affiliated with the Center for War f 
Peace Studies, is an attempt to improve teaching about war , peace and 
conflict in a large California school district and incorporates curriculum 
reform , in-service teacher-training programs and community participa- 
tion . 

William Nesbitt is director of the Studies in International Conflict 
project, which is administered by the New York State Education De- 
partment's Center for International Programs and Comparative Studies. 
He also teaches a course in modern European history at the Wooster 
School in Danbury , Conn. His book , Teaching About War and War 
Prevention, urns published recently by Thomas V. Crowell Co. 

Betty Reardon is director of the World Law Fund's School Program, 
which since 1963 has been conducting a curriculum development and 
teacher- training program on problems of world order. She has also 
taught social studies on the secondary school level. 

John Niemeyer, the moderator, is president of the Bank Street College 
of Education in Nexo York City. 



THE DISCUSSION: 

Niemever: I read with interest 
Ruth Jacobs’ article, “The Why of 
War” (October, 1970, WPR). [While 
teaching a course in the sociology of 
war at Boston University' last sum- 
mer, Mrs. Jacobs learned that many 
well-educated young people believe 
that wars are inevitable. The students 
failed to realize, she said, “that war is 
not something intrinsic, but rather a 
cultural invention of man.’’] The 
article leaves me a bit incredulous, 
though. Are young people as com- 
pletely ignorant as she found them to 
be? I had a hard time believing that 
she was accurate. 

Reardon: I didn’t, although I 
don’t think the situation is quite as 
bad as she pictures it. The inference 
of the article is that nothing is being 
taught in our schools about war and 
peace. 

Becker: Many schools offer small 
ingredients of a curriculum for war / 
peace studies— such as a seminar on 
aggression or a unit on conflict— but 
there are no comprehensive programs 
in this area. I think that the article 
is right in the sense that the general 
impression of war and peace that kids 
acquire while they’re going through 
the school system tends to reinforce 
certain kinds of prejudices, precon- 
ceptions and biases. For example, the 
teaching of national history— with its 
emphasis on loyalty, patriotism and 
its concern for heroes and military 
victory— tends to persuade kids that 
war is something that is inevitable 
and necessary. Yet, when teachers and 
students are asked to resist and chal- 
lenge the notion of war as something 
inevitable and necessary, they usually 
respond with incredulous looks on 
their faces. Most teachers are not 
sufficiently prepared to deal seriously 
with tins topic. 



Niemeyer: I can understand how 
students come out of the school sys- 
tem with a reluctant acceptance of 
the fact that war is necessary. But I 
don't think that they accept war it- 
self. And I don't believe, as Mrs. 
Jacobs states in her article, that stu- 
dents are so naive as to think that 
wars come about because individuals 
hate individuals. In the schools, don’t 
students seriously analyze the actual 
origins of the First World War? 

Beck’-r: Yes, but they analyze the 
subject within a biased context that 
takes for granted the fact that man 
organizes society on the basis of na- 
tion-states. Such an analysis auto- 
matically assumes the desirability of 
having everybody claim loyalty to na- 
tion-states. Consequently, it does not 



raise any fundamental questions 
about how man might organize him- 
self differently so that he could live 
more peacefully, or how he might find 
new ways of dealing with conflict or 
violence. 

Reardon: This kind of analysis 
isn’t limited to students and teachers. 
It tends to be largu;/ the attitude of 
curriculum writers as well. Students 
are not often given the opportunity 
to look at data for themselves and 
draw their own conclusions. Usually 
they are required to learn from other 
people’s conclusions. 

Becker: Most historical conclu- 
sions indicate, nevertheless, that war 
is an institution, and Mrs. Jacobs 
says in her article that her students 
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had no concept of war as an insiim- 
tion. 

Reardon: War isn't taught as an 
instiiution; it's taught as an event. 
Students, by and large, tend to accept 
historical events as having been in* 
evitable. Such thinking is very dan- 
gerous because some students transfer 
this spirit of acceptance to the future, 
which they also perceive as inevitable. 
Thinking about alternatives is not a 
habit of thought that is encouraged in 
our schools. 

Xesihtt: One of the sets of mate- 
rials I am working on for die N.Y, 
State Education Department is a case 
study on the outbreak of World War 
I. The decision to use this historical 
crisis was based, in part, upon the as- 
sumption that most, schools teach that 
there were certain underlying causes— 
such as nationalism and entangling 
alliances— and that there were imme- 
diate causes. 1 think that from their 
study of this war, as well as from the 
study of others, students derive the 
message that the wars were, in effect, 
inevitable. Only in the last 15 years or 
so have some political scientists ar- 
rived at the viewpoint that World 
War I was not inevitable, but that it 
emerged out of the dynamics of the 
crisis in July, 1914. There was cer- 
tainly no inevitable development of 
war during the time between the 
shooting of the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand and the ultimate declara- 
tions of war. It seems to me that if 
the decision-makers had been able to 
avoid the misperceptions in which 
they engaged, the war could have 
been avoided. 

Niemeyer: Except, we also know 
that there were units in various gov- 
ernments that were planning war and 
wanted war. There was a powerful 
element in Russia that was doing 
everything it could to start a war in 
order to take the Dardanelles. 

Becker: One factor that is usually 
neglected in the teaching of war and 
peace is the fact that conflict and 
violence might be built into certain 
kinds of institutional arrangements 
within each nation. This is true of 
any institution that has been around 
for a while because certain groups 
acquire a vested interest in maintain- 
ing the institution at any price. Yet, 
nobody is willing to question the basis 
for these arrangements, or to urge stu- 
dents to think about other kinds of 
arrangements that society might have. 



The assumption is that present insti- 
tutional frameworks are givens. Sup- 
posedly, once we accept them as 
givens, then wc can toy around on 
the periphery of them to try to make 
the world work better. But I don’t 
think that the world is going to work 
better at all until we begin to delve 
into some of the basic arrangements 
of society. 

Freeman: That's exactly the prob- 
lem that no one has successfully tack- 
led. We can all recognize the cyclical 
process that we're caught in, but how 
tlo we break out of the cycle? We can 
discuss the problem with almost any 
individual and gradually persuade 
him that there’s a need to develop al- 
ternatives to violence and to study 
alternative ways of organizing the 
world. But the cold reality is that we 
are faced with a firmly entrenched 
school system that has only begun to 
acknowledge the need for change. 
The schools are just beginning to 
admit that they have a responsibility 
to prepare students to live in an en- 
vironment very different from the one 
the adult generation now lives in. 
Most schools are still concerned with 
transmitting the traditional wisdom 
of society, and that traditional wis- 
dom is part of the cyclical process that 
excludes the consideration of alterna- 
tives. 

I'd like to mention one of the goals 
that the Diablo Valley Project is fo- 
cusing on, in addition to our prin- 
cipal effort in developing curriculum 
materials that could be of general 
use across the country'. We are trying 
to find out w r hat can be done in one 
school system to make it possible for 
a wider and wider group of teachers 
to enter collectively into the process 
of seeking alternatives and teaching 
about them in the classroom. I find 
that most schools are quite permissive 
in what they allow individual teach- 
er to do, and I don’t accept the no- 
tion that a monolithic force is squash- 
ing the creativity of teachers. But it’s 
an entirely different matter to induce 
an entire school system to say that it 
is going to adopt a rather broad 
change in the curriculum. Actual 
implementation is an even greater 
commitment the schools are hesitant 
to accept. 

Some of the concepts that we have 
been talking about can be woven into 
traditional history and civics courses. 
Changes are taking place already in 
social studies courses, and the innova- 
tions are a major concern to many 
traditionalists. Of course, no amount 
of new curricula will make a differ- 



ence until we solve the problem nl 
how to attract community support for 
change. 

Niemeyer: There was an impor- 
tant statement made in the U.S. Office 
of Education-Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion study about the relationship be- 
tween curriculum materials and what 
goes on in the classroom. The state- 
ment makes the point that most per- 
sons familiar with the social studies 
offerings in our schools would prob- 
ably agree with the premise that the 
curriculum is largely determined by 
the quality and variety of printed 
materials placed in the hands of stu- 
dents. Stated more dramatically, for 
all practical purposes, the printed ma- 
terials that the students use are the 
curriculum. But, in a sense, it is a 
question of which comes first: the 
chicken or the egg? The curriculum 
materials or the teacher’s readiness to 
use certain kinds of approaches? Of 
course, both have to be worked on 
simultaneously, but I think that cur- 
riculum materials can often lead 
teachers into learning new approaches 
and concepts they never tried before. 

Reardon: What has been said here 
so far has emphasized the use of the 
traditional curriculum and the tradi- 
tional methodology of curriculum re- 
form, with the exception of the ex- 
ample of community participation in 
Diablo Valley. I feel very strongly 
that this is not going to solve our 
problems. I think that curriculum re- 
form is certainly one area that re- 
quires attention. But the situation 
now r , both in the schools and in the 
international system, shows that tra- 
ditional approaches are inadequate. 
Unless we start doing some things 
that break drastically with tradition 
—and I think that perhaps this might 
prove less painful than we think it’s 
going to be for teachers and institu- 
tions— in a few years we might find 
ourselves slowly coming up with a 
few encouraging-looking trends when, 
instead, we should be arriving at 
some real hard solutions. 

I don't think we have time any 
more for the traditional study of his- 
tory. I was very much taken by Har- 
old Taylor’s suggestion [see April, 
1968, WPR] for a new approach to 
the teaching of history': you start with 
a current issue and then delve back 
into history to understand the prob- 
lem. Taylor says that you should use 
history as a device, or a vehicle, rather 
than* study history for itself. 

I’d also like to see the development 
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of a curriculum that is concerned n ull 
the future as a subject. Kids will be 
spending their lives in the future, not 
in the past. We should be planning 
a curriculum that can produce insti- 
tution-builders, or future-makers, be- 
cause war is an institution that must 
be abolished or replaced. I don’t 
think there’s enough concerted effort 
in that direction. 

Nesbitt: I couldn't agree more, 
especially on the importance of con- 
sidering the future that these kids are 
going to live in. The problem with 
studying history by starting with a 
contemporary or relatively recent 
event, though, is that the event is 
often emotion-laden. Vietnam is an 
excellent example. It would turn off 
too many teachers and too many 
school systems to this concept. But 
you can use World War I this way. 
Then, when the class gets to more 
recent events, they could be analyzed 
much more dispassionately, and a fu- 
ture situation could be considered. 

Becker: In a sense, dealing with 
issues that are less emotional is avoid- 
ing the issues that we have to face. 
Past events have less emotional im- 
pact, so we choose to deal with them 
because they’re safe. But that’s not 
the way society is operating these 
days. Confrontation is normal oper- 
ating procedure for all kinds of organ- 
izations. I don’t see how you can 
avoid it, and I’m not even sure that 
you should. If basically what we are 
seeking is institutional changes— or 
even more basic than that, changes 
in behavior-*-! don’t know of any way 
of achieving that without making 
people uncomfortable, without get- 
ting people involved in something 
intimate enough and controversial 
enough so that it forces them to re- 
think what they’re doing. If the is- 
sue is safe and removed, people are 
not going to change their behavior. 

Freeman: There is a serious gap, 
it seems to me, between what is 
taught in some international relations 
courses and what the students can 
actually relate to. We have to build 
some kind of emotional connection 
between the student’s understanding 
of a conflict that he has to deal with 
personally and the kinds of conflicts 
that lead to wars. The most suc- 
cessful approach that I’ve seen is the 
one in which a teacher points out an 
immediate conflict situation in the 
classroom and somehow draws an 
analogy to the world system— to Viet- 
nam or the draft or whatever it is that 



requires a student to project lm 
thinking from his personal sphere to 
the world at large. If you try to teach 
about conflict by studying World War 
I, it is easy to bore the students un- 
less the exercise is related to some 
real-life experience of immediate im- 
portance to the student. 

Reardon: That technique is both 
productive and perhaps dangerous 
at the same time. I think the kind 
of thinking reflected in the article, 
'‘The Why of War,*' in which Mrs. 
Jacobs reports the naivete of the stu- 
dents’ personal view of war, can be 
reinforced by the inference that in- 
terpersonal conflict is similar to in- 
stitutional conflict. 

Becker: It seems to me that if the 
classroom were looked upon as a 
miniature society in which human 
beings interact, students could learn 
much about human behavior from 
it. So far, we haven’t capitalized on 
this resource. I realize, of course, the 
dangers involved in saying that the 
way two kids interact in the classroom 
or on a playground is the way that 
nations interact in the international 
system. Even so, we could learn from 
this kind of behavior. Classroom or 
playground situations cun be used 
as stepping stones to help students 
understand important issues in society 
at large. 
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Reardon: If jmi'ic going to ex- 
pect students to draw social conclu- 
sions from persona] experience, then 
there had better be a little more com- 
munity in the classroom. Learning 
has to become a more communal ex- 
perience, and students need to con- 
tribute to and participate in the 
learning community. They need to 
learn, also, to apply their learning 
to social situations, and not just 
store it up in compartmentalized 
memory boxes. 

Nesbitt: I agree that the concept 
of the classroom as microcosm of so- 
ciety can be used, indeed, to illustrate 
certain aspects of conflict and coop- 
eration. I would suggest, for example, 
trying to get kids, through an inquiry 
into their own experiences on the 
playing field and in unstructured ac- 
tivities that have no rules, to examine 
the differences between conflicts of 
values or ideas and conflicts that are 
largely subjective; the differences be- 
tween conflicts that are real and con- 
flicts that aren’t real. Personal experi- 
ence can be very useful in this. I 
think, too, that this approach can be 
extended to the realm of interna- 
tional conflict because the basic con- 
cepts of conflict aren’t so different. 

Becker: It’s very important that 
this approach encompass a wide 
range of examples because I think 
that what locks kids into narrow 
thinking, quite often, is a limited 
range of experience that makes them 
attach too much significance to rela- 
tively unimportant kinds of differ- 
ences. For instance, in Vermont I ob- 
served kids who see a great deal of 
difference between themselves and the 
kids in the next community. Now, if 
their range of examples included 
Africans and Asians, for instance, 
these local differences might seem 
quite insignificant to them. But be- 
cause their whole life experience lias 
been limited to their own little com- 
munity in Vermont and a small neigh- 
boring community, they attach a 
great deal of significance to what an 
outsider sees as almost non-existent 
differences. 

But, then, how do we relate ex- 
amples on the international plane to 
the emotions as well as the intellects 
of these students? 

Reardon: I don’t feel that it is a 
matter of emotions as well as intel- 
lects. I think the two things are very 
closely intertwined. And even though 
students don’t appear to be affected 
emotionally by some of the things 
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liiey are studying in sdiooi now, they 
show that somehow they are emotion- 
ally affected, in the way they are turn- 
ing off. 

Niemeyer: I still wonder about 
Ruth Jacobs’ article because she is 
talking about young people who have 
gone through elementary and sec- 
ondary school and college, and the 
whole experience has been without 
meaning lor them, it seems. 

Becker: Perhaps Mrs. Jacobs’ own 
perspective makes it difficult for her 
to see, in effect, where those students 
are at. I think we all do this. The 
teacher tries to teach kids to trust in 
whatever he himself happens to be- 
lieve in. We all have our own con- 
text in which we try to put things. It 
could be that Mrs. Jacobs is using 
a context that makes it difficult for 
her to give her students credit for 
knowing anything about war because 
they don’t know very much about the 
institutional formalities of the sub- 
ject. It is possible that she is over- 
looking some things that they may 
know or feel about war that she 
would agree with. But she won’t find 
this out unless she looks at the stu- 
dents' attitudes from a different per- 
spective. 

Freeman: A teacher's own per- 
spective is very important because 
some well-meaning people who are 
trying to change what’s being taught 
about war and peace are, without 
realizing it, sometimes counterpro- 
ductive. Let me cite some examples. 
In Diablo Valley, an English teacher 
showed me a unit that he developed 
which was intended to deal with the 
subject of war in an English litera- 
ture course. One section of it was a 
series of quotes on the subject by 
some famous authors ranging from 
Hemingway to Mussolini. 

Reardon: I don’t think that's 
much of a range! 

Freeman: There were a number 
of others. The point that the teacher 
was trying to make through this ap- 
proach was that there are a variety 
of views about war. All of the views 
quoted, however, were polar in na- 
ture; either they universally praised 
war as a grand and glorious thing, 
or they condemned it as stupid. There 
was no one quoted like Camus or 
Einstein or Freud, men who believed 
that neither extreme is useful and 
that alternatives to war must be 
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found. 

Another example of counter pro- 
ductivity is the case of some teachers 
in the district who requested our help 
in setting up an interdisciplinary 
course on war and peace. They had 
not developed an overall coordinating 
theine for the course. All they wanted 
lo do was give die students a hodge- 
podge of programs ranging from anti- 
war films like “Fail-Safe” and “Dr. 
Strangelove” to speakers such as draft 
counselors and draft board represen- 
tatives. We persuaded the sponsors 
that the course needed a sharp focus 
in order to be effective, and even- 
tually they decided to build the course 
around the theme of conflict at dif- 
ferent levels of society. 

So, I think that one of the most im- 
portant jobs that we must do is to 
give teachers some fairly simple con- 
structs for a general curriculum for 
teaching about war and peace. Other- 
wise, they deal with what amounts 
to headlines, and that is of very 
limited utility. 

Reardon: I’d like to suggest that 
tJbe world order perspective developed 
by the World Law Fund offers one 
useful kind of construct. It stresses 
the maximization, on a global level, 
of five values: war prevention, eco- 
nomic welfare, social justice, partici- 
pation in public decision-making, and 
ecological balance. We try to take a 
hard-headed, analytic approach to 
peace education, a field formerly re- 
garded as soft-headed and sentimen- 
tal. Essentially, it was regarded that 
way because it simplistically taught, 
“hate war, it’s a bad thing,’’ without 
a disciplined analysis of the problem. 
In our approach, we are trying to 
have students look at international 
societal values and relate those values 
to their personal values. 

Niemeyer: Does everyone agree 
that personal experjggce combined 
with multiple ways ot solving con- 
flicts is one of the bases of good edu- 
cation? 

Reardon: I would think so if it’s 
done in two ways. First, the person 
guiding the students through the ex- 
perience of viewing these things 
should understand quite clearly the 
conceptual differences and types of 
conflict, and second, the students 
should not be given the idea that con- 
flict per se is bad. Conflict has to be 
studied in its constructive as well as 
its dangerous aspects. 



Freeman: I would agree with the 
basic question posed. It is important 
to do Lhis throughout the grades. 

Becker: Students can be shown 
many examples of different kinds of 
conflict and still not learn very much, 
depending, again, on the context in 
which the examples are presented. 
For example, you can say that society 
needs law and order— stab il i Ly. On 
tiie international level, stability means 
peace. Yet, some very conservative 
groups that support peace education 
are not talking about anything ex- 
cept stability for the sake of stability. 
A study of conflict in that context 
would not accomplish what any of 
us would like to see. Conflict could 
also be studied at Lite opposite ex- 
treme, I suppose, on the theory that 
the only way to achieve peace is to 
destroy everything that currently 
exists, and then start over. Or, one 
can study conflict from a middle-of- 
the-road position that says we have to 
try to keep the world from blowing 
up while we try to find ways to im- 
prove it and deal with the multitude 
of injustices. 

Now, that’s a difficult tightrope 
to walk because those who choose to 
do it get condemned by both sides. 
But it seems to me it’s the essential 
one if we’re going to address ourselves 
to the problems that society faces 
and the problem of man’s survival. 



Nesbitt: It gets tough in a class- 
room when you’re studying the causes 
of conflict and you find that the dif- 
ferential of power resources between 
the rich and the poor is, in fact, a 
very important source of conflict. 
Avoiding conflict isn’t simply a mat- 
ter of finding institutions to prevent 
violence. It also involves change 
which may, in fact, require some 
radical alterations in the distribution 
of resources, and that gets down to 
the gut level, indeed. 



Freeman: The problem of how to 
teach kids about conflict gets back to 
the question: What values do we 
want Lliese kids to grow up with? Too 
often, educators avoid the issue by 
saying, “That’s not really our job." 

The code of moral values on which 
a school system operates is a delicate 
subject, indeed. Our job, as change- 
agents, is to be aware of and respon- 
sive to a community’s deeply-rooted 
values, whatever they may be, while at 
the same time to expand the horizon 
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Biased Reactions to 'Enemy' Murders 

The following report was excerpted from the article, “Experimenting 
with History”, by Richard Kagan and Roberta Johnson in the Oct. 15, 
1970, issue o£ WIN. While teaching a world history course last year 
at Boston State College, the authors conducted an experiment in order 
to learn students* reactions to a magazine photograph of a dead child 
killed by an “enemy” bullet. They reported these results: 

We each instructed three sections of about 20 freshmen, and we 
were interested in confronting the students with their biases. In our 
experiment, we showed our students a picture of a dead child. We 
described the picture to one section as a missionary child killed by 
a Congolese soldier; to another zee said it zuas an Indian child killed 
by a Chinese soldier ; and we told a third section that it was a Viet- 
namese child killed by an American soldier. 

The students reacted to the killings committed by the Chinese and 
the African as acts reflective of the murderers cultures. In the students’ 
minds, the Indian child was not shot by an enemy soldier, but by a 
Chinese. They expressed this perception with remarks such as, “ Why 
did the Chinese shoot the child?” To some , the photograph showed 
that the Chinese are “ maniacs ” and “ desperate 

Likewise j the murder of the missionary child by a Congolese re- 
flected the “ nature of the Congolese .” Students labeled the Congolese 
as u inhuman ” and “ savages T Thus , regardless of whether or not the 
murders were justified , in the cases of both the Chinese and Congolese 
no distinction was made between the murderers and the societies that 
they represented. 

The reactions to the third picture were different, for in no zoay did 
the students view the murder of a Vietnamese child as a reflection of 
American society. Since the students saw the war in a purely military 
context, they could not believe that American soldiers would inten- 
tionally kill children: The child wos too young to be a military 
enemy; his death was an accident. typical reaction was , "We can 
fight, but not kill innocent children In other words, the students 
found ways to argue that the child should not have been killed xuithoul 
arguing that the ivar should not be fought. Some actually doubted 
that the child zuas killed by an American bullet; they blamed the 
Viet Cong. 

Thus , we found that students ' perceptions of the dead child, as well 
as the murderer, depended on the political or cultural context within 
which the act took place, not on the neutrality of facts . 



ol the school administration, the stu- 
dents, teachers, and parents. Wc have 
to do this on some kind of continuum. 
In teaching about war and peace, 
wc must start out in the framework 
of the traditional democratic values 
of peace, order, personal freedom, and 
concern for the general welfare of 
man. From there we must somehow 
move people to a concern for alterna- 
tives to war for conflict resolution and 
the study of alternate world systems 
which could better insure these demo- 
cratic values for all men. 

Becker: We make the mistake of 
assuming that the schools are or can 
be agencies of change. I don’t mean 
by this that schools don't play a role 
in the process of change, but the 
debate about whether or not the 
schools can be instrumental in build- 
ing a new social order has gone on 
for a long time. The debate is still 
unresolved. But it does raise some 
interesting points about what organ- 
izations outside the school system can 
do to push the schools toward reform 
or lend support to those people within 
the system who are trying to make 
changes. I don’t believe that schools 
reform themselves any more than I 
believe that any institution or organ- 
ization reforms itself. It usually re- 
quires some kind of outside pressme. 

Freeman: The manner in which 
you try to create change is crucial. 
For instance, a tightly-knit group in 
the community that objects to some- 
thing about the schools can build a 
significant pressure for radical change. 
But because they have frequently 
ignored some of the legitimate fears 
on the part of the rest of the com- 
munity, a reaction sets in, and the 
good elements of the radical group’s 
program get clobbered. The secret 
that I'm looking for, in order to im- 
plement our program, is how to mobi- 
lize the reservoir of good will toward 
the schools among some parts of the 
community and prevent the tremen- 
dous suspicion among others from 
damaging the effort. So far, the only 
guideline that I found helpful has 
been a very strong commitment to 
the traditional democratic values 
while making it clear that those 
values must be extended to the in- 
ternational system. I find that people 
are willing to accept that leap as long 
as they are assured that we are not 
trying to tear down everything that 
has traditionally sustained the com- 
munity. 

Nesbitt: You don’t start by ham- 



mering away at the concept of the 
nation-state. Rather, you approach 
the broader question: What are the 
problems we’re facing? How can we 
best solve these problems? What insti- 
tutions exist to solve these problems, 
and where don’t they exist? 

Becker: In a sense, it’s obvious 
that many of the arrangements that 
exist today can’t continue if mail is 
going to survive— whether it's the 
atomic bomb, race relations or pov- 
erty. If you accept the fact that we've 
got to make changes, you can examine 
institutions in quite a different frame- 
work than you could if you were 
steadfastly loyal to them and as- 
sumed them to be perfect. 

Reardon: What we are discussing 
isn’t only a question of getting stu- 
dents to look at the possibilities for 



alternatives in society; it’s also a ques- 
tion of involving parents, teachers 
and the community in this issue, and 
it goes right back to the question: 
Dare the schools try to build a new 
social order? 

If we are going to question the 
institutions of our society, we must 
realize that we're opening up the 
entire school system to severe ques- 
tioning. What really lies at the heart 
of our problem, I think, is the whole 
issue of participation— who partici- 
pates in deciding what the schools are 
going to do for whom and for what 
purpose. One of the finest aspects of 
the Diablo Valley Project is that all 
levels of the community are working, 
to some degree, on this problem. 

Nesbitt: One of the principal 

forces behind rapid change is the stu- 
dents themselves. They’re pounding 
at the door— maybe they're pounding 
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from the inside trying to get out. 
But wherever I’ve seen really radical 
curriculum change, it has been caused 
largely by students who simply won’t 
buy the old ways of doing things. 

I don't know if everyone here has 
read the remarkable new book by 
Charles Reich, The Greening of 
America. Reich talks about the “third 
consciousness,” as he calls it, that’s 
emerging— a sharp change in the 
values and attitudes of young people. 
It’s certainly more obvious in col- 
leges than it is in secondary and pri- 
mary schools, but it’s rapidly filtering 
down to them. The life-styles of these 
kids are changing rapidly, and we’re 
going to have to meet this change. 
That book was one of the most hope- 
ful things I’ve read, even though it 
frightens some people. Young people 
are not buying the war system, and 
their life-style reflects that attitude. 
They’re really living differently, as 
well as thinking differently. ?daybe 
educators should think of this third 
consciousness as the wave of the fu- 
ture. Schools are going to be chang- 
ing radically, and we ought to antici- 
pate these changes, rather than have 
them forced on us. 

Niemeyer: Reich says that one of 
the great weaknesses in the develop 
ment of the “third consciousness” is 
that young people who have achieved 
this consciousness still don’t have a 
positive program. 

Freeman: While I agree with part 
of what Reich is saying, I don’t 
agree that students aren’t buying the 
war system. I see very little evidence 
of young people consciously counter- 
ing the war system. Even though a 
lot of people are consciously counter- 
ing American foreign policy in Viet- 
nam, it seems to me that in their own 
approach to social change, they show 
very little enlightenment of the kind 
we’re talking about. 

Nesbitt: Young people are not so 
much directionless as they are with- 
out a clear program of just how to 
implement these new values and atti- 
tudes. 

Becker: In a sense, the young peo- 
ple represent a condition which so 
many existing institutions are unable 
to cope with or capitalize on. 

Along similar lines, some people 
are arguing about the inability' of 
nation-states to capitalize on oppor- 
tunities for peace, and in some re- 
spects there are better opportunities 
now than there have been for a long 
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time. But the whole institutional 
framework within which nation-states 
operate makes it impossible to capi- 
talize on new opportunities. It ham- 
strings them, making them do things 
in a prescribed way. Obviously, new 
institutions are needed. But although 
a lot of people arc concerned about 
the problem, very few models arc be- 
ing developed. 

Reardon: People operate on the 
premise that their purpose is to keep 
their marble bag full, whether they 
are dealing with the schools or the 
international system. Nation-states 
are unable to cope with these prob- 
lems because those who hold most 
of the marbles don’t want to give up 
any of them. 

Becker: In the sixties, when educa- 
tors were arguing that curriculum 
reform was necessary, I think that all 
we succeeded in doing was convincing 
the public that schools ought to be 
changed. We didn’t resolve any cur- 
riculum problems. I think the situa- 
tion is different now because the 
public really wants the schools 
changed. They may not want them 
changed in the directions we’re 
thinking of, but I do think that the 
public is unhappy and dissatisfied 
with the schools and wants changes. 
Now, how can we utilize that senti- 
ment? 

Niemeyer: We have said previ- 
ously that a new force for change is 
the revolt of youth. Vietnam is part 
of that. I agree that the concept of 
war as an institution has not been 
thought about very much. War, as 
it immediately affects the lives of the 
kids themselves, is certainly one di- 
mension of their revolt. But this is 
tied up in their minds with all sorts 
of other problems of society. So, I’d 
like to ask the question: Can there 
be a curriculum specifically on war 
and peace, or does there have to be 
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a curriculum in which the studs of 
war and peace is just one of the di- 
mensions? 

And this leads me to another ques- 
tion: Can you study the future? I 
don't think you can study the fu- 
ture, but I think you can ask the 
question: What kind of life do we 
want to live in the future and in 
what kind of society? We have race 
problems, we have conflict, we have 
a warped distribution of wealth, we 
have illness, we have the repression of 
women, and so on. It seems to me that 
all the young people who are in re- 
volt— and they have tremendous po- 
tential for being a positive force— 
possess this sense of being fed up 
with the total institutionalized life as 
represented by the schools. So, I won- 
der if we can implement strategies 
that might have an impact right now, 
within the next year or two years, 
on the millions of high school kids 
who at this moment are dissatisfied 
and are expressing their dissatisfac- 
tion, sometimes in peculiar ways. The 
use of drugs, I think, is just one of 
the ways. 

Nesbitt: Their dissatisfaction isn’t 
going to end, obviously, with a 
change in curriculum, but. with a 
change in various systems, including 
political systems. Teaching a course 
on war and peace isn’t the answer. 
The curriculum, all the way from 
kindergarten through the twelfth 
grade, must deal with these concepts 
we’ve been talking about. 

I’d like to mention something that 
might be called the youth imperative. 
We have seen in the last 20 years in 
Europe a radical change in attitudes 
among young people, to the point 
where polls indicate that roughly 85 
per cent of young people believe there 
should be some kind of federation of 
Europe. I think there’s a vast gap 
between this attitude and the atti- 
tudes of European leaders. The situa- 
tion may erupt one day. Still, I think 
there's a little more hope in Europe 
than we’ve seen in some time. And I 
think that in the United States, as 
the percentage of the population that 
is young increases, this youth im- 
perative or “third consciousness” is 
going to become more influential, 
especially among the middle class, 
and is going to force change, peace- 
fully, I hope. 

Reardon: I think the question is 
whether or not the youth revolt can 
be a revolution in the sense of caus- 
ing a really profound change in the 
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existing order. One approach to help- 
ing the revolt become a desired revo- 
lution is the study of the future. 1 
say this because the future is the 
concern of the students, and there is 
enough literature on futurism now so 
that it can be considered as content 
for curriculum. One of the most hope- 
ful articles I've seen on this is one 
that appeared in the Phi Delta Kap- 
pa)} last March, called “Relevance 
and the Curriculum,” by Maurice 
Hunt and Lawrence Metcalf. The 
article discussed the use of alterna- 
tives in the form of relevant utopias, 
a technique whereby you ask stu- 
dents three basic questions about is- 
sues or problems: ]) Where are we 
noiv? 2) Where does it look like 
we’re going to be 10 or 20 years from 
now? and 3) Do you want to be 
there, and if not, how do you get to 
where you want to be? This approach 
requires rather sophisticated intel- 
lectual effort. 

Niemeyer: My only objection to 
this idea is that students have to 
know something about academic sub- 
jects. Reich recognizes this problem. 
He says that once some young peo- 
ple develop a “third consciousness/’ 
they respond by sitting under a tree 
and playing a guitar. He says that 
many people who arrive at this con- 
sciousness take a know-nothing, ro- 
mantic attitude toward life: “I'm go- 
ing to love you, and that will end the 
problems of the world." 

If you're ready going to do some 
thinking about the control of large 
corporations or oiganizations in so- 
ciety, for example, you ought to know 
something about economics. I think 
there is a tremendous need for much 
more content in education today- 
content, of course, that has been given 
some relevance. 

Freeman: You asked if we can do 
anything in the next two years to 
effect change. My answer is a flat no, 
if you mean affecting at least 20 per 
cent of the school districts of this 
country. In such a short time, organi- 
zations like the World Law Fund, the 
Foreign Policy Association and the 
Center for War/Peace Studies cannot 
even develop the curriculum content 
that is needed let alone the kind of 
transmission belt that can reach into 
the classrooms of this country. I think 
that in the next two years we can do 
some interesting pilot experiments 
that will begin to tell us what needs 
to be done. But I don’t see any pana- 
ceas. 
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Niemeyer: Well, I’ll settle for that. 

Reardon: Well, I won’t, because if 
you do, we’re lost. You don’t achieve 
radical change by settling for the 
incremental approach. The incre- 
mental approach should complement 
a long-range, carefully planned pro- 
gram. I think we should work on the 
assumption that we’ve got about two 
years to do this job. After all, U.N. 
Secretary General U Thant gave the 
planet only 10! 

In terms of content and futurism, 
there’s no question that students need 
data with wilich to make predictions. 
The most important kind of question 
that we ask when we pose this ques- 
tion of alternative futures is, how do 
you achieve the one you want? You 
don’t get reasonable answers from stu- 
dents unless they know some eco- 
nomics, some political science and 
some facts about resources in the 
world system. If they're concerned 
enough about finding answers, they 
will seek out information; they'll get 
the content they need. I don't think 
we have to worry about the specifics 
of content. I think our primary con- 
cern should be trying to pose the 
right questions that concern young 
people. 

Freeman; I'm not disagreeing with 
you about what needs to be done. 
What I'm disagreeing with is the be- 
lief that there's any kind of institu- 
tional mechanism in this country for 
accomplishing it in the next two 
years. It is utter nonsense to presume 
there is. F.P.A. School Services is go- 
ing out of business, arid they were 
certainly making contributions in this 
direction. People don't want to pay 
for this program. They don't want 
to pay for our project in Diablo Val- 
ley. They say, you can come into our 
community and work with our teach- 
ers, but don't cost us any money 
because we’re spending it on gym- 
nasiums, and teacher salaries. 

Reardon: Are you saying that the 
mechanism does not exist and that 
we couldn't possibly create such a 
mechanism? 

Freeman: J’m not saying that this 
country lacks the resources to do 
things far differently from the way 
we're doing them. I am saying that 
the process of change is going to be 
slow and painful, whether you like 
it or not. 

The solid things that we’re trying 
to do require incremental steps. The 
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very little things that are being done 
by the New York State Office of Edu- 
cation, the World Law Fund and the 
Center for War/ Peace Studies have 
got to be clone in this way to achieve 
the larger change that we’re all talk- 
ing about. 

Nesbitt: Do you realize that the 
few of us who arc sitting around this 
table represent practically all the 
groujjs that are working in the area 
of war/peace studies? We could al- 
most fit in a phone booth! 

Xo one expects that schools are go- 
ing to force a drastic change in the 
political system or in any other sys- 
tem of society. I think that what 
we’re going to do is affect some stu- 
dents, who will become more and 
more involved in the political process. 
I would hope that by 1972 or 1976 
we'll see some major changes in at 
least one of the political parties. 

Niemeyer: I think there is a basic 
ferment in high schools today— a new 
awareness of problems and a refusal 
to accept the old shibboleths of society' 
—that didn’t exist even three or four 
years ago. Even at the junior high 
school level and in the older ele- 
mentary' grades today, teachers are 
beginning to say that the way they 
have been teaching just isn't relevant 
anymore. 

Nesbitt: Some recent psychological 
studie" have documented the fact that 
a child's attitudes toward the world 
change as he approaches adolescence. 
They confirm that the younger Amer- 
ican child does not have hostile atti- 
tudes toward other peoples and that 
somewhere during the teens his atti- 
tudes begin to change. Most youths 
seem to become very pessimistic about 
man's inner nature and the possibility 
of a relatively peaceful world in the 
future. It's in the elementary grades 
that the need is greatest for develop- 
ing material on the teaching about 
war and peace. 

Freeman: One interesting study 
shows that kids develop a concept of 
war much earlier than they clo of 
peace, and that their concept of war 
is much deeper than their concept of 
peace. In their minds, peace tends to 
be nothing. 

Niemeyer: The absence of war. 

Reardon: Indeed, that's the gist of 
our problem— how to conceptualize 
the meaning of peace as a process and 
a way of life. 
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